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QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


“ What branches ought to be embraced in a course of studies, adapted to the existing 
state ofour common schools ? 


In what order should these branches be taken up ? 
What are the must approved elementary books, relating to each branch 7” 

Armong the reading books which we have recommended, there 
have been no compilations, except the ‘ Beauties of the Chil- 
dren’s Friend,” and that only in the poetic department. In using 
books, each of which is written wholly by a single author, there 
are some advantages over the use of compilations ; especially if, 
as is the case in too many of our school books, the reader is nut 
informed from what author each piece is extracted. In the for- 
mer case, the reader, even though a child, associates the name 
of the author with the various coutents and the general character 
of the book ; and thus forms some acquaintance with the author, 
and is prepared in some measure to know what to expect froma 
new book written by the same pen. This acquaintance with an 
author also heightens the pleasure which is derived from the pe- 
rusal of his writings. And such au acquaintance may be com- 
menced in childhood, as well asat a riper age. For this reason, 
we do not like to find a book anonymous, or to find a compila- 
tion in which each piece has not the name ofthe author attached 
to it. Probably many instructers are strangers to these feelings ; 
else, they would more frequently remind their pupils of the aa- 
thor whose production they happened to be reading, and make 
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some remarks on the character of that author. Another objec- 
_tion to compilations is, that while, among books which are not 
compilations, we can find some, which, with the exception of here 
and there a passage, we highly approve ; all the compilations we 
have examined, contain not only single passages, but entire pieces, 
which are very far from meeting our approbation. -We will, 
however, offer a few remarks on two or three books of this kind, 
leaving it to parents and teachers, who may have opportunity to 
be acquainted with the books, to examine and decide for them- 
selves how far our strictures are just. 


“The Second Book, or Reading Lessons for Primary 
Schools. Richardson and Lord. Boston ; 1826.” 18mo, pp. 
144. This book has been adopted, by direction of the commit- 
tee for Primary Schools in Boston, as '.e common reading book 
in those schools. ‘It has also been adopted,” says the Preface, 
in many other schools, in various parts of the country.” It 
contains a few lessons adapted to the capacity of children of five 
or six years of age; several lessons which ought not to be read 
under the age of twelve or thirteen ; and a variety of lessons 
adapted to all the intermediate stages of improvement. There 
is considerable disparity in the character of the pieces ; nor are 
they arranged exactly in the order in which they ought to be 
read. The compiler has not informed us, in a single instance, 
from what author his pieces are borrowed. We were able, however, 
to recognise the source whence several of them are derived. Be- 
tween twenty and thirty pages consist of extracts from Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s Lessons and Hymns, which we have already recommend- 
ed. Nine pages are extracted from the Bible ; but are too di- 
dactic for young children. Twenty-seven pages are taken from 
Berquin ; but are in general not so well translated, and some of 
the pieces not nearly so well, as in the ‘* Beauties of the Chil- 
dren’s Friend.” There are eleven pages of poetry at the close 
of the book ; about one half of which is judiciously selected from 
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Jane Taylor’s Hymns for Infant Minds. If we were required to 
. name a substitute for Mrs. Barbauld’s Lessons & Hymns and Mrs. 
Sproat’s Stories in Verse for children, we know not where we 
could find a better thanin the book before us. If, however, those 
little books and the Children’s Friend are used—and we much 
prefer thatthey should be—these “ Lessons for Primary Schools” 
become unnecessary, as more than one third part of this book is 
contained in the others. 

The merit of this book, however, is so great, compared with 
those which have commonly been used in schools, and, as stated 
in the Preface, it has already been adopted in so many schools, 
that we are induced to offer a few additional remarks, 7 oc- 
curred to us in the perusal. 

We are well pleased with much the greater number of the pie- 
ces,—even of those whick we read without knowing the name of 
the author. Those, however, which commence on pp. 13, 69, 
75, 78, and 122, we should rather not have found in the book. 
Besides other objections to the piece entitled “The Angry Girl,” 
we do not like the vulgarity of calling a little girl, however 
“naughty,” by a nickname,—especially such a nickname as 
** Miss Totum,”—and more especially a niekname by which her 
parents themselves unite in calling her.—In the piece entitled 
* ‘The Good-natured Little Boy,” there is a want of verisimilitude, 
which seems to us too great even for the credulity of a child. We 
do not wish a child to read any thing which partakes so much of 
the marvellous.—The piece entitled “‘ A Cure for Anger,” might 
afford a useful hint to some married women; but we would not 
have such a matrimonial scene as this, or such a mock incanta- 
tion as that practised by the “ old lady,” exhibited to the view of 
children.—In the piece entitled ‘‘ The Hog and the other Ani- 
mals,”’ besides the insufferable vulgarity of one or two expressions, 
the “logic” of the Hog is il] calculated to improve the reasoning 
powers of a child.—T he piece entitled “The Covetous Boy,” 
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is the one on which we remarked as the only exceptionable piece 
from the pen of Berquin in the “ Beautiesof the Children’s 
Friend.” 

In several of the pieces which we would retain in the book, 
there is much that might have been better adapted to the capa- 
city of children ;—and would have been, had it come from the 
pen of Barbauld or Edgeworth. To give one example: “ My 
little cane,” says a child, (p. 128) ‘ is now all in pieces. It was 
farmer Robinson’s son, that reduced it to this worthless state.” 
This is not the language of a child. A real child would have said, 
‘‘ It was farmer Robinson’s son, that broke tt and spoiled it so.” 

The compiler has our thanks for altering an expression near 
the clo¥ of the first piece, in which Mrs. Barbauld speaks of 
«‘ the bears eating up a nauglity boy.” This expression is the 
most objectionable one, and almost the only objectionable one, 
that we have found in her admirable “ Lessons for Children.” — 
In the story of Bertrand, (p. 97) Harry appears to be commend- 
ed, or at least is not censured, for “ pretending to be sick,” that 
is, for practising deception. This is either erroneous in senti- 
ment or unguarded in expression.—On p. 30, poor Laura is rep- 
resented as greatly distressed at having lost an opportunity of 
being ‘* noticed” in company. ‘This is expressed in a way which 


~ has a tendency to enkindle the passion of vanity in the breast of 


the little reader. 

On p. 15, “ Miss Totum’s” father says to his wife, “ Little 
children will not play with our daughter; and no one will Jove 
her but us.” It seems that the author, whoever he may be, is 
determined that “ but” shall be a preposition.—On p. 17, we are 
informed, that “ thunder shakes the earth, and makes it fruzt- 
ful.” This is a fact, which, if we ever knew it before, we had 
been so unfortanate as to forget.—The boy who wished, on the 
arrival of each season, that it would last all the year, is, in this 


book called Tommy ; inthe Children’s Friend, he is called Flo- 
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rio ; and we recollect having formerly read of this same boy un- 
der the name of Frank. We wish that compilers and translators 
would be content to copy, without making alterations just for the 
sake of making them. We hope, too, that the time will soon 
come, when “ Tommy” and “ Billy,” and all the other dialect 
of the nursery, will go out of fashion.—We would thank the 
compiler, in the next edition, to change “ equally alike” (p. 114, 
1. 6) into “ equally well ;’—not for the sake of altering it, but 
for the sake of making good English of it. 

The above remarks, are a part of those which we should make 
to our pupils, if we should use this little book in school ; and we 
are quite willing that other instructers should follow our exam- 
ple. 


{Remarks on some other books are omitted for want of 
room.—We regret our inability to complete the list of books request- 
ed by our correspondent, previously to the commencement of the 
winter schools. We fear it would have been of little service, just to 
name the books which we would recommend, without assigning the 
reasons of our preference. The subject requires much discussion. 
We will endeavor to resume it early in our next volume, and bring 
it to a close as soon as possible. Notwithstanding the length te 
which, in answering the questions of our correspondent, our remarks 
have already been extended, we are aware, that it is of far greater 
importance what method of teaching is adopted by an instructer, 
than it is what branches are taught, in what order they are taken up, 
or what books are used. Hence, in commencing the publication of 
the Teacher’s Guide, our first attention and most vigorous efforts 
were directed to the method of teaching which ought to be adopted 
and the qualifications which an instructer ought to possess. Though 
it is impossible for a man to work without tools, yet a good workman 
will do better with poor tools, than a bad workman can with the 
best tools. 
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Payment for the present volume, or the names of subscribers 
for the next volume, may be delivered to any of our Agents, or sent 
by mail (post paid) to Shirley and Hyde, Portland, Me.; Wait, 
Greene, and Co. Court-street, Boston ; or to J. B. Moore, Concord, 
N. H. No subscription will be received for a less term than one 
year. 

Agents who receive or collect payments, and transmit them, by private conveyance or 
post paid, to Portland, Boston, or Concord, as above stated, shall be entitled to a discount 
of ten per cent. on all moneys thus collected and transmitted. 


(=? Communicatiuns —— to the editoria] department, may he directed to John L. 
Parkhurst, Concord, N. H. 
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